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OUR GREAT NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 



BY HEEBEET L. SATTEELEE 



It has always been a question as to whether or not it 
would be a good thing to have a national university in this 
country. We have the other two kinds of universities — that 
is, those supported by the States and those established upon 
religious or charitable foundations. The latter are all 
private corporations although exerting an ever-increasing 
influence in public affairs. Columbia University, the largest 
in the United States, was started with the money furnished 
by a lottery; Chicago, the next largest, by the generosity of 
a single individual ; Michigan, the third in size, by the State 
in which it is situated. Harvard, the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Cornell follow in the order named. The aggre- 
gate number of students in these six universities in 1910 was 
34,318, and was a little in excess of that figure in 1911. 

It has generally been considered that these universities, 
as well as the many others, furnished ample educational 
opportunities and served the needs of the country. It is as 
generally conceded, however, that no matter how much pro- 
fessional education might be represented by the diploma of 
any one of them, not a single university gives exactly the 
training that is most needed by the young men of a republic. 
Certainly none of them was organized for such a purpose. 
Most of them were molded by the traditions of the old world, 
more or less modified to suit the circumstances of their 
environment. 

If it should be argued that no foreign country has a true 
national university, the answer is that no other country in 
the world needs one as much as we do. With such a variety 
of racial characteristics, with so many different religions, 
and with such divers climatic and physical conditions, a 
spirit of nationality must be the breath of life to our great 
federation of States. With no dynastic nucleus— with the 
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personal element left out — in a republic, this nationalism 
must be to a certain extent cultivated. The ordinary affairs 
of every-day life do not engender it. To fit a young man to 
. take his place as a citizen of the United States in this day 
and generation, what should be the most important topics 
in his curriculum? Surely the first should be patriotism. 
He should have a reverence for the flag and for everything 
it stands for. Secondly, he should have a respect for duly 
constituted authority. These two traits, more than any 
other, are lacking to-day in American character, and both 
are absolutely essential to the permanent life of a republic. 
To-day our patriotism is purely emotional as compared, for 
instance, with that fine quality of patriotism possessed by 
the Japanese, and which the Germans also have in such high 
degree. As for respect for duly constituted authority, there 
is none. Every one in office, from the President of the 
United States to the policeman on the beat, is the subject of 
caricature by the press and ridicule on the stage. All this 
adds to the gayety of the nation; but it is dangerous, and if 
long allowed to continue, is going to mean something lack- 
ing in individual character, the aggregate of which means 
national character. 

It would be well that a young citizen of a republic should 
be taught hygiene — how to live healthfully and to take care 
of his body properly. His muscular strength, agility, and 
quickness and accuracy of movement should all be developed. 
In other words, he should be trained to be as nearly physi- 
cally perfect a man as possible. 

And to be able to appreciate what his country is and what 
place it has (and ought to have) among the powers of the 
earth, he should be taught something about other nations. 
Further, every young citizen of a republic should be cap- 
able of manual self-support. No matter what other and 
higher education might be given him, he should be taught a 
trade. Even a man who is to have a professional career or 
intends to go into business would have a broader view of 
life if his hands were so far trained that he was a reasonably 
good carpenter, machinist, electrician, painter, or the like. 

These are perhaps the five cardinal principles for the 
training of boys who are going to be the healthy, broad- 
minded men who shall keep this republic virile and strong 
to fulfill its destiny. And which of the American universi- 
ties in existence to-day gives such a training? In none of 
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them except those which have a quasi-military character is 
there any attempt to teach patriotism or respect for author- 
ity. In almost all of them athletics are outside the regular 
curriculum. In but few is instruction in a trade compulsory, 
and in not one of them is there any attempt to give a boy a 
better idea of the characteristics of other nations than can 
be had from the study of geography, history, and languages. 

There is no question about this, and since it is true why 
should we not have a national university? Why is it not a 
prime necessity for the training of the young men of Amer- 
ica? This question has nothing to do with higher education, 
scholarly attainments, or accomplishments. It has only to 
do with inculcating those principles which make for the best 
type of citizenship in a republic, in addition to which, of 
course, professional men must have their special education 
and the whole field of the arts and sciences must be covered 
in just the same way that it is to-day. 

The remarkable thing is that, in spite of the carefully de- 
termined plan not to have a national university in this coun- 
try, the United States Government has built up the greatest 
institution in the world for fitting young men for citizenship 
in a republic. It has on its roster to-day 57,000 as compared 
with the less than 35,000 total of the six largest American 
universities. Its teachers are not theorists (as they must be 
in many cases in universities), but each one deals with those 
things which he has done with his own hands and is the 
leader physically, mentally, and professionally of the men 
under him. No university, no matter how richly endowed, 
has a plant or equipment comparable, for its purpose, with 
that of the Government. 

To-day, when a large part of the offensive purpose of the 
Navy seems likely to be made unnecessary by the closer 
relations of nations and the higher development of mankind, 
it is ready to fit into the new order of things and take its 
place as the greatest national university in the world for 
the training of citizens of a republic. The young Americans 
who go into the Navy after about three months preliminary 
training begin their course of duties as enlisted men. This 
training lasts four years — exactly as long as the course of 
an undergraduate in a university — but there are no vaca- 
tions. Surely no institution teaches patriotism, love, and 
reverence for the flag and respect for authority as well as 
the Navy. In none is hygiene and physical development 
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made such a matter of routine. In few are such opportuni- 
ties given for learning a useful trade. And, perhaps best 
of all, the broadening influence of foreign cruises helps every 
young man to a better conception of what his own country 
is and how it should be developed. The two latter features 
make the Navy a better training-school than the Army. 

Those who believe in unlimited arbitration treaties and 
universal peace and disarmament have entirely lost sight 
of the unique educational features of the Navy. And they 
must not think that the same result could be obtained by 
omitting the military character and having merely a floating 
university. Just as there can be no patience without pain, 
or resignation without suffering, there can be no such 
patriotism or respect for authority as must exist to keep a 
republic alive, without a martial spirit. This ought to be too 
axiomatic to any student of history to need argument. 

If the people of this country will only study the require- 
ments of citizenship and see how perfectly the Navy trains 
young men for it, there will be no question as to whether the 
country needs one or two new battle-ships a year. Fa- 
miliarity with the subject will convince any one that nothing 
less than a battle-ship for each State in the Union will begin 
to satisfy the demands of the situation. Even then it would 
be possible to train only about 60,000 young men at a time. 
There is no reason why these young men, who finish their 
course of enlistment when twenty-two or twenty-three years 
of age, should stay in the Navy all their lives. The old race 
of " web-feet " has gone out. "We do not to-day need a man 
trained in the habit of the sea to the extent that he was 
needed in the days of the old " square- riggers. " A navy 
with a " capital ship " (that is, an all-big-gun ship, which 
was at first called a " Dreadnought ") for every State in 
the Union and the requisite number of auxiliaries would be 
the greatest educational institution that could be devised 
for the young men of the country. The traditions of the 
United States Navy are a greater inspiration than those of 
any university in the world. No college graduate can feel 
toward his alma mater as the man who has been a blue- 
jacket or a marine feels about the service. An " honorable 
discharge " does not mean a knowledge of Latin and Greek 
as a diploma does, but it does mean (according to Navy 
regulations) " fidelity, obedience, and ability," which very 
briefly describes a pretty high type of character. The 
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"A. B." of the Navy should be a better warrant of the 
qualifications of good citizenship than the " B. A." of the 
university. 

Think of a national university situated inland, most 
naturally in some interior State. Imagine it with highly 
picturesque surroundings and with a great and beautiful 
building for each State in the Union. Think of it as being 
equipped to train young men in just the things that the 
Navy trains them. Yet how incomparably more inspiring 
are forty-seven battle-ships, and how much better fitted for 
the service intended ! The boy from New England who goes 
to a university in Massachusetts or Connecticut is apt to 
have his New England characteristics emphasized. The 
young man from Florida or South Carolina who goes to a 
Southern university generally graduates with his feeling for 
that section of the country increased and not diminished. 
As an enlisted man, either one of them during the same 
four years would have served, perhaps, on U.S.S. Maine, 
U.S.S. Mississippi, U.S.S. Utah, or U.S.S. California, with 
a new affection for each name and a new interest in each 
State, and he might, coincidently, have seen foreign lands 
and obtained some knowledge at first hand of two or three 
different nationalities. It would be quite possible to calcu- 
late the difference in the cost of maintenance and replace- 
ment of the university buildings and of the units of the fleet, 
but that difference, considered as an annual contribution 
to the maintenance of peace for this nation, would be but 
an almost infinitesimal percentage of the nation's wealth. 
Unquestionably in times of international unrest such a fleet 
would often be the factor which would decide for peace. 
Every year thousands of men who have had at least four 
years' training in the Navy go back to civil life. Each one 
is an exponent of the healthful life, good habits, and disci- 
pline of the service. The chances are that he influences 
others and the benefits of naval training are indirectly much 
more widely spread than the statistics of the Bureau of 
Navigation would show. It would seem to be a complete 
answer to the critics of naval expenditure that every dollar 
that has been spent up to the present time has produced 
its value in improving the standard of citizenship. Using 
the word " university " in this broad sense, the greatest 
national university in the world is the American Navy. 

Hebbebt L. Satteblee. 



